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Abstract 

This study aimed at understanding the essence of reading and language learning by bilinguals and trilinguals 
college students. The study is based on data from two separate yet related studies that were completed. The study 
used interviews as a qualitative means to glean the views of Arab bilinguals («= 10) and African trilinguals (/?=3). 
The study is based on symbolic interactionism approach to incorporate a focus on intersubjective realities of 
bilinguals and trilinguals, openness to bilinguals and multilinguals’ experiences and a search for invariant 
indispensable meaning in their descriptions of their bilingualism and multilingualism. In a very important sense, 
this study attempted to get beyond the immediacy of an experienced world in order to articulate the pre-reflective 
level of lived-world of bilinguals and trilinguals. The preliminary results of this study revealed that both 
bilinguals and trilinguals viewed reading as an establish tool for gleaning meaning. On the other hand, trilinguals 
viewed language from a larger intersubjective scope where the shared common understandings through ongoing 
symbolic interaction with the others. The trilingual also assigned more spatial perspectives, more metalinguistic 
awareness of reading and languages learning than the bilinguals. 
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1. Introduction 

Bilingualism and multilingualism in the age of globalism are a panacea for bringing people and nations together. 
Understanding bilinguals and multilinguals at a personal level is vital to understand how they view themselves, 
their language use and their reading and learning. As Grosjean (1982) puts it ‘‘bilingualism is a fact of life, as 
normal as sleeping and eating”, p. 268). Many researchers underscore the need to study bilinguals and 
multilinguals by unleashing different methods to fathom full range of its trajectories and complexities including 
their personal beliefs, policies, practices, values, norms, realities and expectations (Garcia & Lin, 2016; Hakuta, 
2011; Pease-Alvarez, 2002; Pease-Alvarez & Hakuta, 1992). Recognizing and thinking about relationships 
among languages could open infinite possibilities for devising systems of linguistic expression on the mental or 
intellectual plane as illustrated by Benjamin Whorf (Carroll, 1956) 

The possibilities open to thinking are the possibilities of recognizing relationships and the discovery of 
techniques of operating with relationships on the mental or intellectual plane, such as will in turn lead to ever 
wider and more penetratingly significant systems of relationships. These possibilities are inescapably bound up 
with systems of linguistic expression. The story of their evolution in man is the story of man’s linguistic 
development - of the long evolution of thousands of very different systems of discerning, selecting, organizing 
and operating with relationships (Carroll, 1956, p. 84) 

1.1 Theoretical Framework 

To reach a better understanding of bilinguals and trilinguals a better theoretical clarity is needed. The basic 
theoretical framework that works better for our purpose is symbolic interactionism description of consciousness. 
Symbolic interactionism postulated that human beings are active, reflective agents who construct their lives 
(Prus, 1996). In this sense, we don’t study bilinguals and trilinguals as others, by entering their world we 
intermingle with them in order to fathom their “obdurate realities” (Prus, 1996) by understanding their world as 
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we try hard to establish an understanding of our reality. Thus meaningful interaction, self-reflectivity and 
mindful behavior could be emanating from the juncture of language, culture and intersubjectivity. The Symbolic 
interactionism fits perfectly with the bilinguals and trilinguals’ language experiences because language 
acquisition and use is at the core of human Intersubjectivity (Pms, 1996). 

Language provides the basis on which people establish common (community) understanding and it is through 
ongoing (symbolic) interaction with the other that one may establish more precise levels of intersubjectivity or 
more comprehensive understandings of the viewpoints of the other as well as more intricate sense of self (Pms, 
1996, p. 11). 

Some scholars argued that bilinguals assume different identities when changing registers, contexts, interlocutors, 
or interactional aims (Baker, 2011; Grosjean, 1982; Pavlenko, 2006; Pavlenko, 2002). Yet, how do bilinguals and 
multilinguals view themselves as readers and strategic language learners? Aside of being a linguistic 
phenomenon, the languages that bilinguals and multilinguals learned and speak can be often considered as a 
system of belief. What bilinguals and multilinguals usually believe, write, say, value about the confines, borders 
and boundaries between and among languages are so important and vital on how they view the languages they 
learn; the value that the bilingual and multilinguals perceives is vital because it compels us to meditate and 
negotiate their metalinguistic stance and it opens doors for researchers to reach a transcendental understanding of 
the languages they learned and the different realities they establish (Hadi-Tabassum, 2006). 

1.2 Bilingualism vs. Trilingualism 

Some researchers indicated that research in trilingualism is carried out in the theoretical vein of bilingualism and 
there are no real efforts to delimit trilingualism in its own right (Aronin, & Hufeisen, 2009; Hoffmann, 2001; 
Njurai, 2016). Although certain salient similar features could be noticed in both bilinguals and trilinguals, there 
are some distinct features that could be observed in trilingualism. Some bilinguals’ practices could serve as a 
venue for exploring and understanding possible essential features of trilinguals’ practices and competence. For 
example, Aronin, and Hufeisen (2009) indicated that multilingualism is complex in different respects and aspects. 
In a very important sense, the complexity of multilingualism is increasingly greater than that of bilingualism. 
While this evidence is not conclusive, the findings gleaned from different studies could convince us that in many 
different important ways an additional, third language acquisition is distinct from second language acquisition 
(Aronin, & Hufeisen, 2009). A bilingual or a multilingual could come to different realizations about his bilingual 
or multilingual’s self and his different persona in his journey to acquire and learn other languages (Lvovich, 
1997). Hence different intersubjective issues emanate through the evolution of thousands of different marked 
systems of discriminating, choosing, shaping, organizing and operating with relationships as alluded to earlier by 
Benjamin Whorf. 

When Grosjean (1982) surveyed some of bilinguals and multilinguals; the bilinguals indicated that there was “no 
inconvenience” in being bilinguals”. The study also showed that the inconvenience was pertinent to a weaker 
language, code switching and language mixing. The advantages of bilinguality according to the bilinguals are: 
communication and bond with other bilinguals, communicating with two cultures, give double perspectives on 
the world, communicate with more people. The multilinguals see the advantage as: broaden their human scope, 
communicate with different types of people, read a greater variety of books, each language has different logic, 
aware of linguistic problems, add different manner and means of expressions, see the beauty of languages, add 
spatial spectrum in human experience, no boredom, open mindedness, personal pride, greater stature in work and 
job opportunities (see Grosjean, 1982, pp. 268-272). This view is very close to what Bakhtin described as a 
heteroglossia. A Heteroglossia is “a way of conceiving the world as made up of a rolling mass of languages, each 
of which has its own distinct formal markers” (Holquist, 1990, p. 69). In essence Bakhtin’s view is similar to 
what bilinguals and trilingual try to achieve when they read in a second, a third or a fourth language. They 
usually try to make sense of their reading in that language and they become very attentive to the act of reading. 
This study is inspired by earlier studies on nonnative speakers specifically Arab native speakers and Spanish 
native speakers and African multilinguals (see Alsheikh, 2014; Alsheikh, 2011; Alsheikh & Mokhtari, 2011; 
Alsheikh, 2009; Garcia, 1991; Jimenez, Garcia, & Pearson, 1996; Jimenez, Garcia, Pearson, 1995; Jimenez, 
Garcia, & Pearson, 1994). 

2. Methodology 

This study used symbolic interactionism method which according to Blumer, (1986) rests on three simple 
premises. The first premise is that human beings act toward meaningful things on the basis of their implications; 
the second premise is that the meaning of such things is derived from, or arises out of the social interaction; and 
the third premise is that these meanings are handled in, and modified through an interpretative process used by 
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the person in dealing with the things he encounters (Blumer, 1986, p. 2). The basic ideas “root images” are 
primarily depicting human groups or societies, social interaction, objects, the human being as an actor, human 
action and the interconnection of the lines of action (Blumer, 1986, p. 6). 

2.1 Interviews 

According to Kvale (1996), Kvale (2008) and Kvale and Brinkmann, (2009), the qualitative interview is a 
construction site of knowledge. The knowledge generated by interviews is related to five features of a 
postmodern construction of knowledge: the conversational, the narrative, the linguistic, the contextual, and the 
interrelational nature of knowledge. The interviewee, in this study articulated their modes of thinking, their 
activities, and their experiences with and reactions toward bilingualism and trilingualism. In conducting 
interviews, the following seven steps suggested by Kvale (1996) were followed: thematizing, designing, 
interviewing, transcribing, analyzing, verifying, and reporting. According to Kvale (1996), there are five main 
approaches to interview analysis; these five approaches are: categorization of meaning, condensation of meaning, 
structuring of meaning through narratives, interpretation of meaning, and ad hoc methods for generating 
meaning. The first step: meaning condensation entails an abridgement of the meaning expressed by the 
interviewees into shorter formulations, i.e. the long statements are compressed into briefer statements in which 
the main sense of what is said is rephrase in a few words. The second step: meaning categorization implies that 
the interview is coded into categories; long statements are reduced to simple categories such as “+” or 
indicating occurrence and non-occurrence of the phenomenon. The third step: narrative structuring entails bring 
out meaning. The fourth step: meaning interpretation goes beyond a structuring of the manifested meaning of the 
text to a deeper and more or less speculative interpretation of the text. The last step: generating meaning through 
ad hoc methods is an “eclectic approach” (Kvale, 1996, p. 191). by using a sophisticated textual or quantitative 
methods. The outcome of this meaning can be in words, in number, in figures and flow charts, and in their 
combinations. The interview consists of fifteen questions, which were adopted from Jimenez, Garcia and 
Pearson (1995). 

2.2 Research Question and Sub-questions 

How do bilinguals and multilinguals view their reading and language learning? 

1) How do bilinguals and multilinguals view themselves as readers in multiple languages? 

2) How do bilinguals and multilinguals view the reciprocal relationships among two or multiple languages? 

3) How do bilinguals and multilinguals view themselves as strategic readers and learners? 

2.3 The Participants 

This study included 13 participants, the Arab bilinguals («=10) and African trilinguals («=3). In the following 
paragraphs, a descriptive profile for each group and individuals is provided. All the participants in this study 
come from one of the Midwestern universities. 

2.4 The Arab Bilinguals ’Profile 

The Arab bilinguals (/j=10) in this study come from different Arab countries. For all the participants, Arabic is 
the first language and English is the second language. All the participants speak, read and write Arabic and 
English with varying degrees of proficiency. The participants also consider themselves to be most fluent in 
Arabic followed by English; they spent eight to twelve years in studying English. The following paragraphs give 
a brief description about the participants. 

Maha: Maha has lived for thirteenth year in the United States. She is pursuing a bachelor’s degree in secondary 
education. She is 32-year-old and her home country is Tunisia. 

Samir: Samir has lived for three years in the United States, pursuing his bachelor degree in engineering. He is 
28-year-old and his home country is Libya. 

Khalid: Khalid has lived for three years in the United States, pursuing his doctorate degree in English. He is 

34- year-old and his home country is Saudi Arabia. 

Amir: Amir has lived for ten years in the United States, pursuing his master’s degree in electrical engineering. 
He is 35-years-old and his home country is Jordan. 

Azza: Azza has lived for eight years in the United States, pursuing her doctorate degree in special education. She 
is 34-years-old and her home country is Sudan. 

Naser: Naser has lived for six years in the United States, pursuing his doctorate degree in microbiology. He is 

35- year-old and his home country is Egypt. 
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Ali: Ali has lived for nine years in the United States, pursuing his doctorate degree in microbiology. He is 
40-year-old and his home country is Sudan. 

Amina: Amina has lived for five in the United States, pursuing her bachelor degree in civil engineering. She is 
26 years old and her home country is Egypt. 

Faisal: Faisal has lived for fourteen years in the United States, pursuing his doctorate degree in veterinary 
medicine. He is 44-year-old and his home country is Sudan. 

Mahmoud: Mahmoud has lived for eight years in the United States, pursuing his master’s degree in mechanical 
engineering. He is 25-year-old and his home country is Palestine. 

2.5 African Trilinguals ’Profile 

There were three multilinguals, two of the three participants come from Niger and one from Cameron. For all the 
participants, Hausa is the first language, French is a second language and English is the third language. All the 
participants speak, read and write Hausa, French, English with varying degrees of proficiency. The participants 
consider themselves to be fluent in all the languages and they speak other languages in West Africa. Additionally, 
they know some Arabic and memorize many chapters from the Quran. They spent eight to twelve years in 
studying their languages. The following paragraphs give a brief description about the participants. 

Amadou: Amadou has lived for ten years in the United States, pursuing his doctorate degree in microbiology. He 
is 44-year-old and his home country is Niger. 

Imarou: Imarou has lived for eight years in the United States, pursuing his master’s degree in economics. He is 
35-year-old and his home country is Cameroun. 

Mahamadou: Mahamadou has lived for five years in the United States, pursuing his bachelor’s degree in 
economics. He is 25-year-old and his home country is Niger. 

3. Results 

3.1 Arabic Bilinguals and African Trilinguals Views on Reading 

3.1.1 The Essence of Reading Experience 

The 10 Arab bilinguals came from different disciplines, different countries, and different levels of education both 
graduate and undergraduate. To keep the names anonymous, the researcher assigned pseudonyms for the 
interviewees. The interview questions were aimed at gathering information about the essence of reading and 
reading in general for the first five questions. The first five questions that were asked: How do you define 
reading? Why do people read? What constitutes a good reader? What does a person need to know and be able to 
do to be a good reader? What is the difference between a person who is a good reader from someone who is not? 
These five questions are general questions about reading which could be asked to monolinguals, bilinguals, and 
trilinguals alike; they reflect people general understanding of reading. The aim of these questions is to see how 
Arab bilinguals view the act of reading. For example, the first question is search for definition of reading 
according to Arabic bilinguals and the African multilinguals; the second question is about why people, in essence, 
read? This question will instigate the reasons why people read in general. The third question was aimed at 
getting an image of the ideal reader according to the Arab bilinguals; the fourth question was about what a 
person need to know and be able to do to be a good reader, and the fifth question is aimed at making contrast 
between a good reader and a poor reader. 

3.1.2 Reading as an Active and Decoding Process 

Most of the 10 Arab bilinguals viewed reading as a decoding process and as an active process of activating prior 
knowledge. They regard reading as a process a reader go through to acquire new written information, the ability 
to decode words with optimal understanding and reflection. For example, Amina, Mahmoud and Khalid reflected 
this view: 

Amina: Visualizing of words and making sense of these words 

Khalid: Reading is basically, what in the text and what is in our mind, all the time we activate our prior 
knowledge to understand texts 

Mahmoud: Reading is to go over some subjects and try to get a general idea about it, if it is general subject, 
however if it is specific issue you have to focus more in your reading 

3.1.3 Afferent and Aesthetic Stance of Reading 

According to Arab bilinguals, people read basically for different reasons and different purposes. The first reason 
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for reading is to gain new information (afferent stance) and second one is reading for pleasure (aesthetic stance). 
They also believe that reading is multifaceted process. They viewed reading as a lifelong process, and in its 
entirety people read the past and anticipate the future. What I realized is that all the interviewees viewed reading 
as receptive process “gain information”, “gain knowledge”, but none of them indicated as expressive process 
where you communicate what has been read by means of giving information and disseminate what you read. The 
following scripts from Khalid and Ali reflect that: 

Khalid: People read for different things. But basically they read to get information of different kinds. They need 
this information to assemble an object or to pass an exam or get knowledge of some sort. So, people read when 
they search for some information, sometime this information can be inferring, sometimes they can be used for 
academic purposes sometime for joy and self-satisfaction and so force. 

Ali: I guess people read to acquire knowledge, to know what around them, to know about the history, to know 
about the future, to explain the present, and to gain knowledge, and simply for fun as well. 

3.1.4 Good Readers as Avid and Fluent Readers 

A good reader according to Arabic bilinguals is the one who grasps and understands the context of what is being 
read and the one who finds pleasure in continuous reading, an avid and a fluent reader. For example, according 
to Maha and Azza, a good reader is “someone who reads fast and gets a lot of information in short time with 
optimal comprehension”; while Naser believes that “reading slowly and carefully with great understanding and 
thinking of what is read is what marks a good reader,” Naser believes that .. reading without thinking is as 
drinking without tasting”. Still another interviewee believes that a good reader is someone who has great 
vocabulary. Maybe the best interviewee who captured the definition of a good reader was Ali: 

Ali: Well a good reader is a person who will be able to execute reading to its fullest benefits, that means he will 
get to the bottom of what he read; he will understand it as the author meant it to be, aaa to do this in timely 
manner, and excellent level of understanding in that given language. A good reader is one who read more often, 
and he will read aa a wide range of reading not just specialized in certain area, for instance, I don’t consider 
someone who will confine all of his readings to certain area just a good reader, he is a good reader without a 
doubt, but a good or an excellent reader, is one who will be able to read .... in any field, and at least will come 
with the optimum understanding of that, and do this more regularly 

Faisal: For a person to be a good reader, one needs to understand what he reads thoroughly and comprehends 
what he read completely. 

Maha: A bad reader is someone who do not digest what he reads. Also, a bad reader does not use good strategies 
when he reads, and does not pay attention to what he reads. 

3.2 African Trilinguals ’ Views on Reading 

3.2.1 Universal and Unitary View on Reading 

The three African trilinguals interviewees indicated a unitary and a universal view on reading. They regard 
reading as the ability to decode words with optimal understanding, reflection and communicating the ideas that 
was read. Moreover, they view their reading in three languages is the same activity. They also see the purpose of 
reading is to gain knowledge, leam about certain facts, understand, communicate, give information, and for 
pleasure as well. Basically, in their views people read for different reasons and different purposes. A good reader 
according to them, is the one who grasps and understands the context of what is being read, he is also someone 
who finds pleasure in continuous reading. The more he reads the more he wants to read more, and the more he 
becomes an avid reader. To become a good reader in any one of the language: 

Imarou: One needs to know how to read for understanding, to know the text context and the meaning of words 
used in different languages. 

Amadou: A person need to know the written language, I mean when you know the written language, know its 
rules-and read more in that language, the more you become a good reader in any language. 

Mahamadou: A person needs to know how to decode words and understand the semantic, syntactic, and 
morphological aspects of the targeted languages. 

3.2.2 A good Reader has Metalinguistic Language Abilities 

For the trilinguals what constitutes a good reader is his abilities to navigate and try to relate to texts in different 
languages. He should possess metalinguistic abilities. As indicated by Imarou, Amadou and Mahamadou: 

Imarou: A good reader understands and contemplates on the meanings of his or her reading in different 
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languages, he or she also has sense of differentiating among different languages in conveying meaning, and 
hence there is no a single universal explanation of how people us rhetoric in different languages. 

Amadou: The difference between a good reader and a poor reader is commitment and time. A good reader will 
create time and space to read more and study more. A good reader has also a commitment for reading in different 
languages and find some nuances among those languages; he or she has persistent longing for reading and 
knowing more in search for creative ways of conveying meaning. 

Mahamadou: A good reader is more informed and more knowledgeable and someone who can interact with other 
languages and gain knowledge from these languages besides his first language or second language. 

3.3 The Reciprocity in Bilingualism 

Questions (6-11) dealt with reading in the two or more languages and reciprocal relationships between the two 
languages (i.e. Arabic and English; English, French and Flausa). The sixth question dealt with the difference 
between reading of bilinguals and monolingual, the seventh question dealt with whether knowing more than one 
language helps someone be a better reader or would it cause problems? and the eighth and the ninth questions 
investigated whether there is a gain from reading English when reading different languages. The tenth and 
eleventh questions tried to probe whether there is something learned in particular language to better understand 
English reading, and vice versa. 

3.3.1 The Superiority of Monolinguals over Bilinguals 

in responding to the difference that might exist between the reading of a person who is bilingual compared to 
someone who is monolingual. Arab Bilinguals believe that there is a great difference between their reading and 
the reading of monolinguals. They argued that monolinguals need less time to understand what they read, while 
bilingual need the double amount of time due to translation and checking meaning of words in dictionary. 
Translation is biggest problem for them because they might not attend to the same intended meaning; so, 
according to Khalid, Azza and Amir, normative speakers might not understand the intended meaning when they 
translate or if their guessing failed: 

Khalid: Foreign language or a second language learners .... will encounter with what he doesn’t know and 
therefore they may need to guess from their context and just live with the ambiguity... live with this ambiguity, 
because they are not sure about the meaning .. .you know ... if they are not using the dictionary. 

Azza: I think the big difference is that people who learn English as a second or foreign language sometimes they 
can have a problem, and I can see that in myself, umm like in translating sometimes when I read a text in English, 
I try to translated it... umm .. in Arabic, and by translating word by word or a sentence by sentence, I could just 
miss the concept in English, so not like a person who just has only one language.. .is English, which let him only 
focus you know and think about the text only in one language, rather than thinking of it in two languages which 
could sometimes cause the problems, or lead you to miscomprehension or something like that. So, I would say a 
person who has learned English as second or foreign language may have some difficulties when he reads 
English. 

Amir: To try to translate the sentence into the first language like if some who speaks Arabic he tries to translate 
the words into Arabic to understand it. Sometimes, it seems to be difficult because the meaning might change. 

3.3.2 Mismatch of Cultural Schemata 

Khaild, Azza, Ali and Amina, not only shared their views about how Arab bilinguals can get a wrong 
interpretation of meaning when they translate, they also believe that cultural schemata have great impact on what 
they read. They believe that bilinguals could come to misunderstanding due to the mismatch between the culture 
schema in both languages: 

Khalid: Cultural background is necessary for reading English which can be immediately available to English 
native speakers and not for bilinguals 

Azza: Especially if the aaa, and also like umm, if -if whatever is written in English, it has to do with the culture, I 
mean with the aa say - with the American culture, also that could be also a problem because that person can 
understand in a different way as long as he is coming from a different culture 

Ali: I will say there is a great - a very great difference, native English speaker when he reads, he just reads in 
English, thinks in English, things will come very easy for him, and he will not have any problem in moving from 
one part, one idea in the text to another idea, while a person who reads in English and English is his second 
language or third language, probably he might stumble a little bit when he is reading, probably he will try to 
think in another language, to read in a language and think in another language, this might interrupt the flow of 
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the ideas in what he is reading, and not to mention if he is not having a good command of the second language, 
so there is a great difference. 

Amina: “I believe that the first language is the language that you think in. It does not matter what language you 
learnt first. How often you use a language is a major factor in which language becomes your first language. 
When I read in English, the words are translated into Arabic in my head to understand what I am reading. 

Arabic as a Base for Subsequent Language Literacy 

Seven of the of Arabic bilinguals indicated that being able to read in Arabic helps when they start reading in 
English. Those who indicated that Arabic helps them when they read English basically believe Arabic as their 
first language was the base for their subsequent literacy in their second language English. 

Amina: Yes, it helps. I translate what I read in English into Arabic in my head when I don’t understand it in 
English. 

Naser: Yes, since Arabic has more sounds and meanings than English 

Ali: Yes, I will say learning Arabic- knowing Arabic language helps me to a great extent in reading English. 

Khalid: Yes, sometimes when the same piece of information is available in the two languages I think it is 
clarifying. I think the academic style ... you know .. .sometimes is the same. So, I think this the only case where 
Arabic can help reading English.” 

3.3.3 Arabic and English: Irreconcilable Linguistics Proximity 

In responding to the question of whether knowing more than one language helps someone be a better reader or 
would it cause problems? Arab Bilinguals’ views varied between those who believe knowing more than one 
language is a source of confusion, and those who believe that it is an advantage to leam another language with 
similar orthography such as French. The first group represented by Mahmoud, Amina, and Samir who 
emphasized that knowing more than one language causes confusion because bilinguals tried to understand a 
second language through their first language, and here are some examples of what they said: 

Mahmoud: Sometimes, it does cause some problem in term of mixing and trying to understand the second 
language through the first language, what 1 am trying to say second language learners always try to translate the 
sentence into his original language 

Amina: It causes problems because knowing more than one language affects your perfection in each language 

Samir: I don’t think it helps in being a good reader, however it increases the enthusiasm of that person to learn in 
their own language. For example, I myself starts to pay attention for my own language and learn more words and 
to increase my Arabic vocabulary when you use the dictionary you will see some words which you never used 

3.3.4 Arabic and English: Dealing with Orthographic Difference 

Some of the Arab bilinguals such as Khalid, Amir and Ali believed that knowing similar languages with same 
orthography such as French, Spanish and English could help to be a better reader but not different languages 
without orthographic similarities such as English, Arabic or Chinese. Azza and Maha drew from their little 
experience with learning some French which they think bear similarities to English, while Khalid mentioned 
some experiences of some friends who speak French which facilitate their English reading. 

Khalid: I don’t not see any connection between reading in Arabic and in English, so I believe no help in that. 

Azza: I am not sure if English could help me when I read in Arabic, I am not really sure that could help me, but 
that could happen, reading English and French, they have similar words and here I can see how it can help but 
Arabic I don’t think so. I don’t think English helps me when I read in Arabic. 

Amir: No. It doesn’t make any difference I think Arabic is Arabic and English is English unless the use of 
English terminologies in Arabic .. ..so I didn’t see any relation. 

Ali: “You see probably, it should help, but maybe personally, in my experience, it didn’t help me much. 

3.3.5 Reciprocity in Trilingualism 
3.3.5.1 Superiority of Monolinguals 

The African trilinguals: Imarou, Amadou: Mahamadou indicated some differences between monolingual and 
bilingual. According to Imarou: “those differences depends on the level of education and personal interest in 
what is read”, while Mahamadou believes that the only difference is the “accent”. For Mahamadou, native 
speakers have a lot advantages than bilinguals and trilinguals because native speaker read, listen, write and speak 
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more often than trilinguals. So, they are in the full-command of their language. They also viewed believed that: 

Imarou: It depends on the ability of the individual in switching from one language to another. For me, know 
many languages beside English as a third language, only helps me to be a better reader. 

Amadou: Knowing more than one language is very helpful. But it can also cause some problems because you 
may jump from one language to another. 

Mahamadou: I have two views on this, first: people who speak more than one language have advantages of 
interacting with different languages, different world-views, different ideas, and different cultures and they can 
share their culture with others, so they have better understanding than monglinguals, second there is a little 
problem nonnative speakers have which is the translation, sometime you cannot find the same meaning between 
two languages, so you just try to accommodate the different meanings. 

3.4 Strategic Learning and Consideration of Bilingualism 

The twelfth question dealt with translation from one language to the other, the thirteenth question asked about 
the language that Arabic bilinguals and African trilinguals feel more comfortable to read in, the fourteenth 
question dealt with whether there are some subjects (e.g., math or science) that Arabic Bilinguals and African 
multilinguals feel more comfortable to read in one language than the other, and the last question was an open 
question. So, Arabic bilinguals and African multilinguals could share anything about reading in bilingually or 
multilingually. 

3.4.1 Arab Bilinguals and the Partial Strategies Transfer 

Arab bilinguals were also asked about whether they have ever learned how to do something to better understand 
their English reading that they later used when reading Arabic, and vice versa. Most of the Arab bilinguals 
indicated that they don’t use the same strategies when they read in both languages, or they don’t transfer what 
they learned in English to Arabic. 

Amin: No, I never used the same procedure when reading in English as in Arabic, I used to have a dictionary 
next to me whenever I am reading in English. This increased my vocabulary. But, I never use this technique 
when I read in Arabic. 

Ali: No. no in fact in reading English I used some strategies just like underline certain areas or highlight them or 
to try to pick certain areas of interest to the understanding but nevertheless those strategies to me are very helpful 
and very powerful in learning English.... in reading English I never used them in Arabic. 1 just did not feel the 
need for it in Arabic. Probably I will say so I am very proficient in Arabic language. 

Faisal: There is no connection between the two languages. So you have to learn each language independently.” 

Few of Arab bilinguals indicated that they use some of strategies in reading English that they use when they read 
in Arabic, such strategies like getting the main idea, rereading for better understanding, and taking notes, seemed 
to transfer from English to Arabic. 

Khalid: I think using key words while reading in English this strategy seems to work very well. So, sometimes I 
tried to do that in Arabic without much reading you know in many years Arabic but this strategy seems to 
transfer also to Arabic text. 

Azza: Well I think I did, ... umm ... when I came here, and you know- and I started school, when I was reading 
English sometimes I was not able to understand the text, so I try to write down, usually when I was learning in 
Arabic I did not do that, I try to repeat reading - you know - to talk to my self-aloud, to understand the things, 
and when I want to memorize things usually I just underline it. Now in reading English I did something which 
was new to me, and 1 think I could also use when I read Arabic. 

Maha: When I started learning English, I used to read slow and try to reread every sentence I didn’t understand 
so as to get a better understanding. Later on, when I didn’t read in Arabic for a while, and when I read something 
and I don’t understand I reread it again. 

Very few of Arab bilinguals indicated a transfer of strategies from Arabic to English and this came as a surprise 
to me. 

3.4.2 Translation is a Step to Fluency 

Arabic bilinguals indicated that they translated from English into Arabic. But translation to them is two sword 
edges. For example, some believed it took them far from the intended meaning, still some indicated that they 
used to translate when their English language was weak compared to Arabic, but when they reached a certain 
competency in English language translation faded away. Their responses indicated that translation is phase of 
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language development, it was triggered when the need arises, otherwise it will stay dormant. 

Mahmoud: Yes, I did, sometimes I go away from the real meaning of the sentence or the statement because I try 
to translate into Arabic word by word, which will not help. 

Amina: Yes, I do when I am reading in English, 1 think in English until I read something that I don’t understand 
and that is when I try to translate it into Arabic in my head to better understand it. 

Khalid: I do translate for academic and educational purposes but I never translate to understand my readings 
maybe at some points when I am an undergraduate student but that was 12 years ago. 

Azza: Yes, I do translate from English into my native language Arabic, in fact not most of the time, if the text is 
easy for me to understand in English, I don’t usually translate it, but if the text for me is hard to understand, or 
there is umm, -you know- I feel like it is not easy for me to go through the text, I usually try to translate it to 
myself in Arabic, and sometimes even word by word or sentence by sentence to figure it out. 

3.4.3 Arab bilinguals Feel at Ease in Reading Arabic 

The language that Arab bilinguals felt most comfortable when they read is Arabic; but for those who reach 
certain competency in English, they consider English and Arabic are about the same. 

Mahmoud: I feel more comfortable when I read in Arabic. 

Naser: Without a doubt, I feel more comfortable when I read in Arabic 

Maha: When I read in Arabic I feel more comfortable than when I read in English. Unfortunately, I don’t have 
the time to read in Arabic every day. 

Azza: I feel more comfortable in fact when I read in Arabic, and sometimes also I have the same feeling when I 
read in English, and it depends on what I am reading in fact. 

Math and science are languages of their own territory, math and science came with their own symbols, Arab 
bilinguals even when they studied in Arabic, they have to expose to Latin and Greek symbols and terminologies 
which come through either English or French. This is true especially for those who have science and engineering 
as their majors, they exposed to math and science in European languages more often than those in arts and 
humanities. Arabic native speakers, especially those who came from engineering or science domains indicted 
that they preferred to read and do science and math in English, since the terminologies were first taught to them 
through English. On the other hand, those who studied arts, social science and humanities preferred those 
subjects in Arabic. 

Mahmoud: I prefer to read science in general and math in English and I would say I cannot understand these 
topics in Arabic at all because I did learn most of them in English and practice them in English and if I try to 
read or to solve some equations in Arabic I will be so confused. 

Amina: I’m much more comfortable reading about math and science in English rather than in Arabic. 

Naser: Some science topics and expressions I like to read them in English while I still prefer and will get more 
benefits and in less time if I read in Arabic. Mainly the scientific expressions that I prefer using English in it 
since I knew it as is in English first. 

Those who did not expose to science and math excessively in English, and those are usually in liberal arts, social 
science and humanities in general, they indicated that they preferred Arabic to read math and science. 

Samir: Ya most probably, 1 think as the way you used to if you used to study math in English it will be easier for 
you in English. If you learn science in English will be easier in English because the symbols you used to and the 
definitions and the scientific terms facilitate the reading in that language in particular. 

Azza: I will say yes, umm I will prefer to read math in Arabic because, maybe because the terminologies, the 
mathematics terminologies I learned them -you know- in the first place in Arabic language. 

Khalid: Mm I haven’t feel reading math or science books but I do like reading scientific books and pure science 
in both Arabic first or English second.. .maybe because I came from liberal arts background. 

The thing that Arab bilinguals shared with me about their reading in two languages is the fear to lose their first 
language, and at the time to maintain a high proficiency in their second language. This fear is rooted in their trial 
to strike a balance between the two languages. 

Amina: When a person knows more than one language, one will affect the other and one will be stronger than the 
other depending on how often it is used, no matter what the native language is. How much you use the language 
will affect your proficiency in that language and the first language can be replaced by another language. 
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Khalid: Ah, the problem I think is when you start learning another language and/or doing a graduate study in aa 
second language your reading in your first language are reduced and this comparison may not hold sometimes, 
but and even in some specialties this continue even when you go back to your country ok, coming from an 
English major 1 think most of studies I am going to read is going to be in an English most of the classes I am 
going to teach are going to be in English so I am not sure but 1 think I am lagging behind in term of the number 
of texts I am reading in Arabic. I hope to do some more readings in Arabic when I come back go back to my 
native country and that what I guess. 

Samir: 1 think it not easy thing to master a foreign language. You see it was even for me very difficult to master 
my Arabic language. Therefore, for mastering English language it will be more difficult and it will take more 
time and it needs more effort to master it 

Still another inteiviewee indicated that reading in two languages is a unique experience, which added to his 
repertoire of knowledge: 

Ali: I wish if I can read in more than two languages. I think it will be a very rich experience to read in two 
languages and it will be much rich if you can read in more than two or three or four languages, but for me 
reading in two languages this open to me another opportunity, another school of thought in the other language 
and gave me access to all the jewels of both languages, so this is a very rich experience and I hope a lot of people 
to enjoy that and to improve on that. 

3.4.4 The Effects of Later Literacy on the Primary Literacies and Vice Versa 

For Osman, Khalidou, and Amadou English enhances their reading skills, especially in a relatively similar 
language as French, but not Flausa, they believe that English and French have many things in common because 
they share a Latin source which feature many cognates, but Flausa does not have any similarities with those 
languages. On the other hand, they believe their primary literacies (French and Flausa) established a good 
foundation for learning English, because they are “the base” from which they define what a language is, and how 
it functions. They consider their first and second languages the key for all other languages. 

3.4.5 What is Learned from Language(s) to Others? 

Osman, Khalidou, and Amadou believed that language have reciprocal effects on each other, they learned some 
strategies in their third languages (English) that they often apply to their first and second language. They also 
believe that the first and second language are the base for developing some strategies that were transfer later on 
when they start reading in their third language, some strategies like how to use a dictionary, looking for the 
meaning from the context, and etc. 

3.4.6 Limited Translation from English to Others 

Osman: No. I think and write in any of the three languages when I am using them. 

Khalidou: I don’t translate at all from English to French or Flausa. 

Amadou: Yes, I sometimes translate from Flausa and French when reading English. It was confusing for the first 
time. Then when you understand the meaning of the words in both languages it became easier to translate. 

For Osman, Khalidou, and Amadou, the language they feel more comfortable when they read is same language(s) 
they feel to do math and science and nature in general, for example Osman feels more comfortable to read in 
English and French and do science and math in English and French, Khalidou he feels more comfortable to read 
in English and to do math and science in English as well. For Amadou the language he feels more comfortable to 
read in is French and do math and science in French as well 

3.4.7 Multiliteracy and Multilanguage Competence 

Osman: It is the fact that learning and using many languages makes me a better reader in the languages. I am 
very careful in making silly grammatical mistakes many people make even those who speak English as a first 
language. 

Khalidou: I think reading in three languages is fun. You can drive from different sources, and know more 
cultures and different ideas and point of views. I believe this experience makes you also more flexible in your 
judgment about those cultures, because every culture has its values and traditions which embedded in its 
language. 

Amadou: I think each language represents a culture, so being able to understand a lot of cultures at the same time 
gives you more knowledge and more space to live and understand. 
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3.5 Summary of Major Findings 

Arab bilinguals and African multilinguals’ views on reading 

We can glean from those interviews that the ten Arab bilingual have different views than those of the three 
African trilinguals on reading. In general, the Arab bilinguals viewed reading in terms of meaning making, 
gaining some factual data, from certain contexts in order to reflect upon it, whereas, the three trilinguals viewed 
reading from a wider perspective. Namely, the trilinguals viewed reading as communicative act in order to 
disseminate some information in a wider spatial perspective in a trilingual fashion; all the gained information is 
contested in a continuous and multicultural way gleaned from their acquisition and learning three or more 
languages (see Figure 1 and 2). 


-=-, 

1 Gaining Facts 1 

__CD_ 

Reflectional 1 

Meaning Making | 


| Contextual | 
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Figure 1. Arab bilinguals’ views on reading ( n=10 ) 



Figure 2. African multilinguals’ views on reading (/?=3) 


3.6 The Arab Bilinguals and African Trilinguals on Language Learning 

We can glean from those interviews that the ten Arab bilingual and the three African trilinguals have some 
similarities and some differences on their view of their language learning. Both bilinguals and multilinguals 
agreed on the advantageous position of monolinguals on language learning but their views on other aspects of 
language learning vary. From the Arab bilinguals’ vantage point, learning another language could be a 
subtractive process, they indicated also linguistic complexity between Arabic and English, they indicated 
linguistic differences, where there are no linguistic similarities where Arabic has a marked distinctive features 
such as its writing system and syntactic structure which makes it different from English; they also indicated 
some selected strategies that could be transfer to English. On the other hand, multilinguals see their 
multilingualism is an asset of an additive bilingualism, linguistic clarity due to their exposure to different 
linguistic systems; there are some linguistic similarities between romance languages such as French and English, 
and some difference among English, French and Hausa; they also indicated more strategies transfer acquired 
through dealing with different language systems; they also indicated limited translation among languages (See 
Table 1 below). 
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Table 1. The Arab bilinguals and African Trilinguals on language learning 


Arab Bilinguals African Trilinguals 


Language 

1 . 

Advantage of Monolinguals 

1 . 

Advantage of Monolinguals 

Learning 

2. 

Subtractive Bilingualism 

2. 

Additive Bilingualism 


3. 

Linguistic Complexity 

3. 

Linguistic Clarity 

Languages Reciprocity 

1 . 

Metalinguistic Obstacles 

1 . 

Metalinguistic Opportunities 


2. 

Double Language Perspectives 

2. 

Multiple Language Perspectives 


3. 

Linguistic Difference 

3. 

Linguistic Similarities 

Strategies Transfer 

1 . 

Selected Strategies Transfer 

1 . 

Unlimited Strategies Transfer 


2. 

More translation 

2. 

Less translation 


4. Discussion 

The underlying premises of this study is that the bilingual and multilinguals usually carry meaningful views 
towards the languages they acquired and learnt, their perceptions about the confines, borders and boundaries 
between and among languages are so important and vital on how they view the languages they acquired and 
learnt. It is vital to meditate and negotiate their metalinguistic stances which could open some venues for us to 
reach a transcendental understanding of the languages they learned and the different realities they establish 
(Hadi-Tabassum, 2006). Some researchers indicated that research in trilingualism is carried out in the theoretical 
vein of bilingualism and there are no real efforts to delimit trilingualism in its own right (Aronin, & Hufeisen, 
2009; Hoffmann, 2001; Njurai, 2016). Although certain salient similar features could be noticed in both 
bilinguals and trilinguals (Aronin & Hufeisen, 2009) there are some distinct features that could be observed in 
trilingualism as it was evident in this study. 

The findings of this study revealed that there are some distinct features that distinguish bilinguals from 
multilinguals in terms of their reading habits and language learning. For example, the Arab bilinguals in this 
study viewed reading in terms of meaning generating, searching for facts based on certain contexts in order to 
reflect upon it; whereas the trilinguals viewed reading from a wider perspective when they looked upon reading 
as communicative act in order to disseminate some information in a wider spatial perspective multilingually, all 
the gained information according to trilinguals is contested in a continuous and a multicultural disposition 
gleaned from their acquisition and learning three or more languages. 

In this study the bilinguals and trilinguals’ views reflected the findings of Grosjean (1982) in that there was “no 
inconvenience” in being bilinguals” or “trilinguals”. Albeit, their agreement of the superiority of the 
monolinguals, there are some differences in viewing their language learning. From the Arab bilinguals’ 
perspectives learning another language could be a subtractive process, they indicated linguistic complexity 
between Arabic and English, they pointed to linguistic differences, they also indicated some selected strategies 
that could be transfer to English and they actually translate from English to Arabic (see Alsheikh, 2014; Alsheikh 
& Mokhtari, 2011; Alsheikh, 2009)). On the other hand, the three African multilinguals see their multilingualism 
as an asset of an additive bilingualism, linguistic clarity due to their exposure to different linguistic systems; they 
indicated that there are some linguistic similarities between romance languages such as French and English 
language; they also pointed there are some differences among English, French and Hausa; they also pointed to 
more strategies transfer than the bilinguals which corroborated findings from Alsheikh (2011). The striking 
differences among bilinguals and trilinguals validated earlier findings from Grosjean (1982) who pointed to 
some advantages of bilinguality such as: communication and bond with other bilinguals, communicating with 
two cultures, give double perspectives on the world, communicate with more people. The multilinguals see the 
advantage as: broaden their human scope, communicate with different types of people, read a greater variety of 
books, each language has different logic, aware of linguistic problems, add different manner and means of 
expressions, see the beauty of languages, add spatial spectrum in human experience, no boredom, open 
mindedness, personal pride, greater stature in work and job opportunities (see pp. 268-272). 

This views are very close to what Bakhtin described as a heteroglossia. A Heteroglossia is “a way of conceiving 
the world as made up of a rolling mass of languages, each of which has its own distinct formal markers” 
(Holquist, 1990, p. 69). Although Bakhtin focused on first language dialogic principles, this description fit 
perfectly with bilinguals and trilinguals. In essence, Bakhtin’s view is similar to what bilinguals in general and 
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trilinguals in particular try to achieve when they read in a second, a third or a fourth language. They usually try 
to make sense of their reading in that language and they become very attentive to the act of reading. In a very 
important sense, the three multilinguals in this study dealt with learning and reading in different languages by 
capitalizing on their heteroglossic repertoire. Although, heteroglossia as described by Bakhtin (1934) confined 
itself to the coexistence of distinct varieties within a single language, the multilinguals’ transcendental abilities 
juxtapose myriad responses by connecting different languages as unitary language and deal with it as 
metalinguistic tapestry framed in different Discourse(s) selected from the teeming thousands available (Alsheikh, 
2011; Holquist, 1990). 
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